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In these stirring times of national stress the' "People's Forum" 
columns of the daily papers are filled with letters from persons who 
have felt impelled to express their opinions on some phase of the 
Great War, and almost every magazine contains articles by war- 
made authors who in times of peace might never have seen their 
phrases in print. To be unwilling in these days to defend deep- 
rooted convictions is to be stranded among the intellectually 
impotent, and as few care to be accused of holding no convictions, 
there is more vigorous expression of opinion now than in normal 
times. If among these writers and speakers there is not a large 
number of university-trained men and women, it is because college 
graduates are derelict to duty, for they are by profession the think- 
ing men and women of the country, and it is their opinions which 
should mold national conceptions and create national ideals. In 
these unusual days, therefore, it is becoming increasingly necessary 
for thinking men to write; and the increasing numbers of pamphlets, 
articles, and letters to editors would seem to indicate that men are 
realizing the importance of written opinion in forming national 
sentiment. 

But it is not only in dramatic times like the present that men 
and women feel impelled to write. At all times there are national 
and local problems which call for discussion, and the right-thinking 
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man must express his convictions about them. Moreover, at all 
times the business or the professional man who would serve other 
workers in his field must expect to set before them his opinions and 
the results of his experiences. More men and women desire to 
fulfil this obligation than is generally believed. I became convinced 
of this last year when it was my fortune to teach composition to two 
classes made up almost entirely of mature business and professional 
men and women. Most of the students were graded schoolteachers, 
but there was a liberal sprinkling of doctors, lawyers, and business 
men. A fact which I discovered almost immediately and, I must 
admit, with some surprise, was that a very large number of my 
students were taking the course not primarily because they wanted 
university credit but because they wanted to learn to write. Many 
of them had something which they wanted to write about, and they 
were in the class that they might learn the best way of saying it. 
One student introduced herself as a teacher of a special class for 
feeble-minded children. "This work," she said, "is new. I must 
experiment with my class, and my principal expects me to write up 
my experiments." Another student was director of religious 
education in a large church; her special study was missionary 
education, and she had some ideas on this subject which she wished 
to embody in a little book. Still a third was a dentist, a Russian 
Jew, most seriously and ardently desirous not only of perfecting his 
own English but of writing English articles for the benefit of Russian 
immigrants more recent than himself. And so through a long list. 
My growing conviction that a great many men and women really 
desire to write, ought to write, and would write if they had the 
writing habit and the necessary training has led me to question 
some of the aims and methods of our college courses in English 
composition. These courses aim to drill students to write correctly, 
and, it should be admitted at once, most of them do all that can be 
expected in this direction. But do they also create in the students 
the desire to write and the habit of thinking in terms of possible 
written expression of their thoughts, so that for them to write an 
expression of opinion or to recount the results of an experiment 
seems easy and natural? Do instructors in English composition 
regard their students as potential writers of papers or as mechanical 
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makers of themes ? I believe that, for the most part, courses in 
composition, while providing adequate drill in the mechanics of 
writing, too often neglect some of the more vital aims. I believe 
that the failure is largely the result of a maladjustment of theme 
requirements and the students' real interests, that too much of the 
writing is more artificial than it ought to be, and that in subjects 
assigned, audience addressed, and general conditions under which 
the student writes, his efforts are not always engaged with the most 
important problems of real writing. Theme-writing is bound to 
remain a game between instructor and student, but the work can 
be made much less artificial than it usually is by creating for the 
student conditions which approach those under which the real 
writer works. By the term "real writer" I mean not the profes- 
sional but the occasional writer, the live man or woman who has 
opinions and frequently expresses them in writing. It is my 
purpose to suggest how composition work may be made more real 
for the student without in any way crippling the drill in mechanical 
correctness. 

A real writer does not write upon a subject in which he has no 
interest, nor does he, with impunity, write upon a subject which he 
knows little or nothing about. But in college composition courses 
student-writers are frequently asked to violate this practice. 
Some textbooks, to be sure, take the common-sense view that the 
sincere expression of a living idea is, in the long run, of greater 
importance than mechanical correctness. "Freshman themes," 
asserts one such text, 1 ". . . . are far from being mere exercises 
in grammar. They are, as a matter of fact, primarily expressions 
of thought. Every student should begin promptly to regard his 
writing — and to have it regarded — as the sincere and thoughtful 
expression of his own observation and opinion. The fundamental 
value of any theme lies not in its grammatical correctness — 
important as that may be — but in the thought communicated. 
A frank and living opinion, even though it be distorted by bad 
grammar, has more real worth than an idle platitude presented in 
faultless style. In order to be valuable the thought need not be 
profound, or novel, or even convincing; the one requirement is that 

1 Young's Freshman English (Henry Holt and Co., 1914). 
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it be sincere and accurate. If the student expresses honestly and 
precisely what he thinks and sees, he may be sure of the reader's real 
respect, and he may fairly regard himself as a 'real author.'" 

The theory expressed here is undoubtedly sound, but far too 
often it is not put into practice. How can a student regard his 
writing — much less have it regarded — "as the sincere and thought- 
ful expression of his own observation and opinion" when he is 
required to write upon a subject which lies completely outside the 
range of his experience and observation, and upon which he cannot, 
therefore, have any original opinion ? There is no course in which 
it is so easy to assign an impossible task as in English composition. 
Too often the theme subjects are representative not at all of the 
experiences and interests of the writers but rather of the teacher. 
Here is one such assignment, which I know actually to have been 
given. "Create," said the teacher, "a situation in which you 
exhibit fully the spirit of the eighteenth century in English litera- 
ture. That," he added with a smile of triumph, "will tax your 
ingenuity. ' ' Tax their ingenuity ! It would have taxed the ingenu- 
ity of Thackeray, and they were eighteen-year-old girls. The 
teacher had absolutely ignored the fact that probably not a single 
member of the class shared his literary interest in the eighteenth 
century; it was his subject — not theirs. It is not frequent, fortu- 
nately, that subjects so absurd as the one quoted are selected for 
student themes, but it seems to be the increasing practice for 
instructors to assign subjects in which they believe students ought 
to be interested rather than those in which students actually are 
interested, to employ theme-writing, that is, as a vehicle for non- 
English instruction. Essays in educational subjects are, for exam- 
ple, studied in class, and the students are then asked to write 
themes on similar topics. Since they are students, the instructor 
reasons, they should be interested in educational problems. Well, 
perhaps they should be; from the point of view of their writing, 
however, the question is not whether they ought to be, but whether 
they really are. If their interest is merely a dutiful reflection of 
their instructor's, they will send flooding back to him in their themes 
only what they believe he wishes them to believe but never a 
sincere or original idea. And this result, I know from experience 
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with assignments of this type, is by no means unusual. Interest 
in a subject must precede, not follow, the writing of the theme, and 
above all the student should not be forced into the dishonest position 
of simulating an interest which he does not feel. 

How is it practicable for the instructor to provide individual 
theme subjects on all occasions for each of his ninety or one hundred 
students ? In the case of short themes it is not to be expected that 
he can. What he can do, however, is to assure himself that his 
list of assigned subjects is made up from the point of view of the 
ones most concerned — the student-authors. Or better yet, he 
can train his students to select their own subjects within general 
limitations which will insure the originality of the work. Most 
students dislike to select their own subjects; they prefer to have 
the instructor "start them off." But for him persistently to do so 
robs them of a very valuable and necessary training; unless they 
are drilled in the habit of overcoming their own moments of intel- 
lectual inertia, they will leave the university with no power of 
intellectual initiation. I have observed that the brightest students 
in my composition classes are the ones most eager to select their 
own subjects, and this fact is significant. In the case of long 
themes each student should most certainly be fitted to a subject 
which he knows something about and in which he has some interest. 
This can be done best in conference before the theme is begun. 
I once heard a college teacher of composition remark that no student 
is so much interested in any subject that he wants to write about it. 
I do not believe this; even the most intellectually inert student is 
more willing to write upon some subjects than upon others, and the 
most wide-awake ones have the catholic interest of a growing child 
and are usually just as eager to express themselves if only they have 
a sympathetic listener. A skilful instructor will usually have no 
difficulty in leading a student by hints and questionings to select 
his own subject. The subjects chosen by real writers are usually 
those concerned with matters of general human interest, of pro- 
fessional interest, or of occasional or individual interest. It is not 
to be expected that the average undergraduate will have well- 
developed professional interests, but unless he is entirely vegetable, 
he will have general interests and hobbies, and these it should be 
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the duty of the instructor to reveal to him as material quite suitable 
for themes. His ideas may be crude, but though they are poor 
things they are his own, and as their author he will take a certain 
amount of pride in them if his enthusiasm is not extinguished by 
the coldness of the instructor. 

From the suggestion that student-authors will write better if 
they are not required to attempt subjects outside their range of 
interests and beyond their capabilities, it does not logically follow 
that the specimens of writing studied in class should necessarily 
be modern. These may be modern if they are also excellently 
written; but any selection of specimens made merely on the basis 
of freshness of subject-matter and lateness of publication is quite 
false. The only genuine basis for the selection of "models" is 
excellence of style and reasonable understandability of subject- 
matter; if, in addition, the articles are interesting to students, so 
much the better. Students may labor in the valleys, but their 
eyes must be directed to the hills, and any instructor who holds 
up as worthy of emulation, merely because it is modern, an article 
which is low in tone, cheap in quality, and Philistine in suggestion 
is guilty of a serious breach of trust. No instructor need fear that 
the constant contemplation of the best prose will discourage the 
student, and no saturation in what is really excellent can possibly 
have a bad effect. On the contrary, the instructor who allows his 
class to batten on the modern, merely because it is modern and not 
because it is also good, may very easily perpetuate in his students 
whatever vulgarity and cheapness they possess. It is the same 
with all art. We do not cultivate the artistic tastes of students of 
painting by holding up to their admiration the cheap chromos of the 
stationery shops, nor do we train the ears of our young musicians 
on the clap-trap productions of the "movie" piano, although we do 
not, at the same time, expect these beginners to paint Madonnas 
or to play Schumann. 

Another respect in which theme-writing is unreal is that the 
student-author has no real audience. The principal concern of the 
real writer is the adjustment of his subject-matter to the under- 
standing, prejudices, or emotions of an audience which he invari- 
ably has more or less distinctly in mind. In the case of the patriotic 
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letters which are at present elbowing for space in the newspapers, 
the audience addressed is the great body of good Americans; in 
the case of a professional article like the present one the circle is 
more intimate. The real author has the double pleasure of express- 
ing his ideas and of anticipating their reception by his audience. 
But the student-author has no audience; he addresses an ogre with 
a blue pencil, who looks only for flaws in the craftsmanship, and 
who does not care a stale fig for what the writer has to say. The 
real author expects agreements and disagreements with what he has 
said and perhaps an occasional comment on his style. Most 
student-authors have come to believe that their instructor cares 
nothing for what they say but everything for how they say it. 
How can they think otherwise as they submit the thousand and 
first theme on "The Character of Lady Macbeth" or on "Why I 
Came to College"? Very few instructors, I believe, give any 
particular attention to the ideas which the student-authors express. 
"What is the use of all this stuff ?" I saw one instructor write in 
terse comment on a Freshman's theme. Could an attempt at 
original thinking be more effectively dampened ? 

What I believe is needed is a more sympathetic reception of the 
student's ideas. There is an undoubted pleasure in writing for a 
good listener, and if the student finds that his instructor is actually 
interested in his opinions, he is certain to be more interested in them 
himself, for there will come to him at once the glow of real author- 
ship. In assuming the r61e of auditor the instructor need not play 
the hypocrite. It is not to be supposed that he will be actually 
interested in all of the mass of half -digested ideas which are hurled 
at him. But he is not omniscient, and he will meet few students 
who cannot contribute something to his stock of information. It 
is for him to find out what the student can add, and for him further 
to assume toward the student the attitude of an attentive recipient 
of ideas. For example, he may find out in conference with Mr. 
Smith that the boy has spent the preceding summer in the Tennessee 
mountains; the instructor has never been there and can, without 
pretense, express a genuine desire to learn what his student has 
seen of the mountaineers and what he thinks of them. Mr. Smith 
will leave the conference with the subject for a paper and with the 
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pleasant feeling that lie can tell his instructor something which the 
instructor does not know. 

It has often seemed to me, too, that the class might be made 
more use of in the r61e of real audience. It is true that instructors 
frequently read themes aloud in class, but this is usually done merely 
to exhibit the good or bad application of rhetorical principles; it is 
seldom that any comment upon the subject-matter is made by 
either instructor or class. It would certainly be better if the class 
were occasionally permitted to criticize the ideas of the paper, and 
in some cases to reply to them, either at once or in some subsequent 
theme. The author of a published exposition invites and expects 
replies; a large number of newspaper letters, for example, are 
continuations or reiterations of ideas expressed before or replies and 
corrections from the opposition. When the average student writes 
a theme, his composition class does not exist for him; he is conscious 
only of a terrifying tendency to slip into rhetorical pitfalls. If he 
finds, however, that what he says may possibly be submitted to 
the scrutiny of his classmates, there will arise within him the real- 
author consciousness of an audience eager to challenge and to 
question. Such a consciousness will not lead, as might perhaps be 
expected, to increased carelessness in mechanical details. On the 
contrary, it will result in a more real understanding of the vital need 
of correctness. When it is demonstrated to a student that the 
members of his class misunderstand one of the ideas in his paper, he 
sees that to be guilty of writing a faulty sentence is not merely to 
violate a principle in Woolley's Handbook but to fail in his attempt 
to have his audience get an idea which he was eager for them to 
secure. It need hardly be added that class discussion of the content 
of a theme should be only occasional enough to arouse in the 
students a consciousness that what they write as well as how they 
write is important. 

Even the general conditions under which themes are written 
are far from real. The student is often given only a day or two in 
which to write a presentable paper on a subject which he has never 
thought about before. What opportunity does he have for gather- 
ing evidence or even for allowing his ideas to ripen and adjust 
themselves one to another? The papers of the real author are 
usually the products of long experience which has been slowly 
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ripening into conviction and crystallizing into form. The practice 
of allowing students to express hasty judgments based on little or 
no evidence and unripened by any real reflection results in their 
forming wrong conceptions of how real papers are constructed and 
confirms them in those habits of shallow thinking which it should 
be the aim of the English instructor to break up. The correction 
of this artificiality lies first in assigning subjects upon which the 
student has already done considerable thinking, and in requiring 
longer themes at greater intervals. 

The long theme is a cure for another artificiality — the short 
theme. Excepting in an occasional letter to an editor the real 
writer does not write papers of one hundred and fifty or two hun- 
dred words. He realizes that adequately to develop an idea 
requires more room. But students rush in where authors fear to 
tread; they will write you "The World and All It Contains" on 
two pages of theme-paper. Unless they are closely restricted in 
the short theme to a carefully chosen "point" to be developed in one 
paragraph, they will gain from their efforts a curiously distorted 
conception of what it means to construct a real paper. The 
instructor's talks and the textbook instruction on the planning of 
the whole composition are out of proportion in their application to 
the writing of a short theme, and as a result the student usually 
constructs absurd summaries or miniatures in which the paragraphs 
are ridiculously short and the propositions stated with little or no 
genuine development. Short themes, restricted as has been sug- 
gested, have a value as word, sentence, and paragraph exercises, 
but as early as possible the student should be put to writing longer 
papers which offer a real challenge to his constructive ability. 
Written on a subject which is adapted to the student's capacities 
and interests and under a plan which enables the instructor to make 
certain that the composition is steadily progressive and not an 
eleventh-hour effort, such themes are worth much more than their 
equivalent length in short themes, for they are real. I have quite 
a little collection of published articles, including two short books, 
which my students wrote as long themes, and I know that the satis- 
faction which these student-authors felt at the sight of one of their 
papers in print was much greater than that which could possibly 
be created by the sight of a pile of fifty or so short exercises beign 
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carried out of the basement by the janitor at the close of the college 
year. It is not to be expected or even desired that very many long 
themes will actually find their way into print, but even the pleasure 
of having produced a paper which is accepted by instructor and class 
as genuinely substantial is an accomplishment which encourages 
further effort. 

If the suggestions made in the preceding paragraphs need be 
carried out at the expense of drill in correctness, it might be seriously 
questioned whether they would be worth while. But putting the 
student-writer upon the basis of a potential real writer need not in 
the least interfere with the most rigid correction of the craftsman- 
ship of his themes. On the contrary, for the student to feel that 
he is a real writer results not only in his desiring to write more 
correctly but also in his getting a proper conception of the value of 
rhetorical principles not as ends in themselves but only as means to 
an end. He perceives, for example, that the weak reference of a 
pronoun is not merely a violation of Woolley 55 but, what is more 
serious, a veil between his idea and his reader's understanding of it. 

Our friends in the department of physical training have long 
since discovered that the best physical exercise is animated, and 
the mechanical dumb-bell drill has largely given way to the push- 
ball game. I believe that instruction in English composition should 
be similarly animate and based upon a real contest between the 
student-writer with ideas which he believes are worth making clear 
and the instructor and sometimes the other members of the class, 
who must be made to understand those ideas. The student-author 
must express ideas, and in my efforts to assist him to make these 
clear, I prefer to work with the live, whirling ideas which are a part 
of his soul and mind rather than with dead, objective things. For 
— if I may be pardoned for paraphrasing Carlyle — fancy the most 
assiduous potter, but without his wheel, reduced to making dishes, 
or rather amorphous botches, by mere kneading and baking. Even 
such a potter were the English instructor with a student's mind that 
would rest and he at ease, that would not work and spin. Of an 
idle, unthinking mind the kindest instructor, like the most assiduous 
potter without wheel, can bake and knead nothing other than a 
botch. 



